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SOME XENOPHON PROBLEMS AND RECENT XENOPHON 

LITERATURE 



By George Depue Hadzsits 
University of Pennsylvania 



Indicating briefly the history and the present status of some of the 
larger Xenophontine problems and suggesting some of the leading 
contributions more recently made to Xenophon literature, I purpose 
to gather within the hmits of this review materials that at the present 
time seem quite essential to an intelligent appreciation and successful 
teaching of this author. The smoke of battle long waged over certain 
questions has sufficiently cleared away to render possible some seem- 
ingly final judgments. It is plainly not within the scope or intent 
of the present paper to mention many monographs, dissertations, 
programmes, notes in periodic literature, and other articles, belonging 
to the voluminous Xenophontea of the past fifteen years. But in 
spite of lacunae it is hoped this statement of problems and of the Uter- 
ature they have evoked may bring the reader into immediate contact 
with the larger library of general and specialized studies bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the genius of Xenophon. 

The Works of Xenophon. Translated by H. G. Dakyns. 4 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1890. 

These invaluable translations by Dakyns, whose vital enthusiasm 
for his author has long been known (see the essay on "Xenophon" 
in Hellenica, Evelyn Abbott; Oxford, 1880), are made with a full 
consciousness of the difficidties of rendering into English a composite 
style of "combined dignity and freshness." The flexible versatility 
of the Athenian is fairly represented, and the numerous problems and 
theories associated with Xenophon's life and literary activity are 
discussed at length, with judicial sobriety, in prefatory essays. No 
better means exists in English for securing an orientation in the 
involved problems of the dates and authorship of the Xenophontine 
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works, and perhaps the tribute is none too great that associates the 
translator with Jowett and Frazer. 

The Art of Horsemanship, by Xenophon. Translated by M. H. Morgan. Bos- 
ton, 1893. 

This finished translation is accompanied by chapters on the Greek 
riding-horse, and is provided with notes and illustrations. 

The best sj^thetic study of Xenophon's multiple interests is the 
discriminating and graceful appreciation of Croiset in Histoire de la 
literature grecque (A. et M. Croiset. Paris, 1887-99). All too often, 
no doubt, we yield to the pressure of an inquisitive age, and seeking 
an accumulation of knowledge, lose the greater possession of a wisdom 
that correlates and vivifies through a discovery of connecting prin- 
ciples. While Christ's account in his Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur (Munchen, 1898) is a veritable repertorium of facts and a 
thesaurus of information bearing upon Xenophon and the later 
Xenophon literature, Croiset's work possesses all the magic of an 
evolution of the unknown from the known. 

Das lUerarische Portrat der Griechen, im fUnften u. vierten Jahrhundert, Von 
Ivo Bruns. Berlin, 1896. 

These searching examinations of Bruns are appreciative as they 
are stimulating, and approach the matter of literary and Kultur 
development from the singularly suggestive point of view of the mode 
and degree with which historical personalities are revealed in the 
literature of the fifth and fourth centuries b. c. Bruns denies that 
Xenophon passes independent judgment upon the dramatis personae 
of the Hellenica, and finds that it was written under continual stress 
of conflict between the author's own predilection for biographic and 
personal detail and the intellectual standard of his great predecessor 
in historical composition. The originality of Xenophon's technique 
in the Symposium is finely analyzed. As for the Memorabilia, the 
Xenophontine and the Platonic Socrates are held to be in agreement 
in essentials, while the differences that distinguish them are attribut- 
able to the necessarily different impressions received by two such 
widely different minds as those of Plato and Xenophon. 

Although the ancients, Polybius, Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and Lucianwere in remarkable agreement 
touching the honest intentions and truthfulness of Xenophon who. 
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besides, was classed with Herodotus and Thucydides, the verdict of 
distrust, as is well known, of a later generation of historical critics of 
the Hellenica — Grote, Curtius, Thirlwall, Niebuhr, Freeman, Busolt,' 
Beloch, Hertzberg, and Sittl — ^has been one of sharp censure and 
disapproval of Xenophon's shortcomings. Attempts to save his 
credit have not been wanting in the past,^ but a systematic defense 
is one of the tendencies of recent Xenophon studies.^ It would seem, 
now, as though Xenophon might at last be relieved of the obloquy 
that has so long been his unmerited portion. The fire of unsparing 
criticism, renewed with modifications in our histories of Greek litera- 
ture — Jevons (1886), Christ (1898), Murray (1900), Capps (1901), 
Fowler (1902) — seems largely to have burned itself out. Xenophon's 
honesty at any rate has been triumphantly established, whatever 
mists of criticism and of bewildering theory may gather about the 
question of the limitations of his intellectual horizon. The curious 
inequalities of historical and Uterary treatment and the startling sins 
of omission which constituted the bite noir of Xenophontine scholars 
lend themselves to a rational interpretation, altogether more favorable 
to the credit of Xenophon as a historian.'* The drift of this latter- 
day charitable opinion appears in the estimate of Underbill (see 
below), who says (p. xxxv): 

Xenophon alone, by his simple and unvarnished style, by his general impar- 
tiality and love of truth, even too by the very defects which, however much they 
may mar and disfigure his narrative, yet by their curiously fortuitous and unac- 
countable occurrence tend rather to confirm its truth — leaves upon the mind of 
the reader the impression that his history, so far as it goes, is a history of facts. 

That at least some of the numerous moot-problems of the Hellenica 

I Griechische Geschichte (Gotha, 1885-1904), Vol. Ill (ii), pp. 591-756. "Die 
Quellen": these pages, devoted to sources, literary and epigraphic, together with 
the references given in the footnotes throughout the book, form the best bibliography 
of the subject that exists. 

» See Bergk's Griechische Literaturgeschichte, Vol. IV, pp. 292-316; and Breiten- 
bach's Hellenica', pp. 31 f. 

3 E. von Stem, Geschichte der spartan, u. theban. Hegemonic (Dorpat, 1884). 

4 See Dakyns, Vols. I and II; A. Holm, History of Greece (New York, 1894-98) ; 
Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (London, 1901-5); R. POhlmann, Grundriss der gr. 
Gesch. (Munchen, 1906). Gomperz's defense of Xenophon's motives is all the more 
notable in view of his brilliant and satiric attack upon the Anabasis and the Memora- 
bilia. 
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might find a solution in the ultimate discovery that the present text 
is but an epitome of an earlier completer and nobler work has been 
the dream of the disciples of the epitome-theory.' Modern scholar- 
ship, however, is strongly opposed to such an assumption,' admitting 
rather the presence of extraneous glossemata of a later date. 
Xenophontis Historia Graeca. Ed. maior, O. Keller. Lipsiae: Teubner, 1890. 
The value of Otto Keller's recension and collation of the MSS of 
the Hellenica was at once recognized as very great ; a distinct improve- 
ment upon its predecessors, this text possesses something of the touch 
of finaUty. A remarkably clear and full account of the apparatus 
criticus precedes the text, while there follows a complete index that 
is of extraordinary excellence. 

Xenophon's HeUenica. Edited on the basis of the edition of BUchsenschutz. 
Books i-iv by J. Irving Manatt. Books v-vii by C. E. Bennett. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

The very serviceable editions of Professors Manatt and Bennett 
make a new appeal to American teachers who, it is beUeved, "will be 
glad to turn occasionally from the tramp of the Ten Thousand to the 
stirring scenes of the Athenian death struggle." Professor Manatt's 
characterization of Xenophon as a historian is significantly very 
favorable, and the books merit a warm welcome. 

A Commentary on the Hellenica 0} Xenophon. With Introduction and Appendix. 
By G. E. Underbill. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1900. 

This invaluable companion to the text of Marchant contains an 
admirable statement of the great problems of the composition and 
chronology of the Hellenica and indicates their present status. The 
value of the book is greatly increased by the indices, one of which is 
an index of authors for collateral historical reading. A guide to 
manuscripts and editions is also included, and, besides, an appendix 
of historical essays on subjects not sufficiently elucidated in the notes. 

For over thirty years the Inter polations-Theorie^ was a veritable 
passion with students of the Memorabilia, but the tide seems to have 
turned against this destructive method of criticism and the habit of 

I A. Kyprianos, IlepJ riiv "EXXiji'iKiSi' toS Ssra^uz'ros (Athens, 1859). 
^W. VoUbrecht, DeXenophontis Hellenieis in epitomen non coactis (Hannover, 1874). 
3 Dindorf, 1862; Krohn, 1874; Schenkl, 1875; Hartman, 1887 and 1889; Gil- 
bert, 1888; Llncke, 1890, and Jahr. f. kl. Phil,, 1896 and 1897. 
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excision to which it was devoted. This analytic process of investiga- 
tion into the hterary and philosophic anomalies and incongruities of 
the Memorabilia, based in large degree upon subjective reasoning, is 
yielding to a more constructive scholarship which largely restores to 
us those alleged accretions to the text of Xenophon of which we had 
been robbed. Confidence in that higher criticism doubtless, in part 
at least, was shaken by a startling failure upon the part of its exponents 
to agree upon common canons of criticism, and, therefore, upon the 
spuriousness or genuineness of many disputed passages. The reac- 
tion' against what seems to have been a mistaken tendency is voiced 
in the elaborate analysis of Professor Doring, in Die Lehre des Sokrates, 
als sociales Reform-system (Miinchen, 1895), which re-establishes the 
unity of authorship of the Memorabilia; for its books — despite sub- 
ordinate minor violations and the additions of a later date made 
by Xenophon himself — are proved to have followed a clear and 
definite plan, and to have been the product of a single consciousness. 
While it is quite universally agreed^ that Xenophon lacked the intel- 
lectual power and imagination to comprehend the majesty of the 
Socratic teaching in anything like its breadth and depth, the related 
problem of the precise historic validity of the Socratic delineation as 
given in the Memorabilia has proved much more elusive and resulted 
in remarkably divergent opinions. The view of Schleiermacher had 
almost assumed the authority of a tradition of scholarship, and it 
was merely questioned, "what may Socrates have been in addition 
to what Xenophon reports, without gainsaying the character and 
maxims which Xenophon distinctly assigns to him,"^ or, what addi- 
tions were to be made to the sum total of the fairly credible contribu- 
tion of Xenophon. And Doring, taking a radical position that per- 
haps few would today countenance, has recently even championed the 
belief that Xenophon and the Memorabilia constitute our sole'' reliable 
source for the Socratic philosophy, our only articles of faith, completely 

I H. Richards, Classical Review, Vols. X-XX, 1896-1906. 

' Cf., e. g., Th. Klett, Sokrates nach den xenophontischen Memorabilien (Leipzig. 
1893)- 

3 Ed. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Tr. from 3d Germ. ed. by O. J, 
Reichel (London, 1885). 

■» Cf., too, Ed. Pfleiderer, Sokrates a. Plato (Tubingen, 1896). 
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outweighing in the balances the speculative imagination of Plato. 
On the other hand, during the last two decades a vigorous assault' 
has been directed against the earUer belief, and at present the weight 
of authoritative opinion seems to incline toward a denial, in the main, 
of the historical value of the Recollections. The technique of setting 
free this vein of gold is widely different among scholars of this school, 
whose deductions due to the personal equation of Xenophon, are very 
considerable. A commanding position among these is occupied by 
Joel. 
Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates. Von Karl JoEl. Berlin, 1893-1901. 

Joel's remarkable work is a thoroughgoing investigation into the 
characters of Xenophon and of Socrates, so thoroughly blended in 
the Memorabilia that an analysis of this spiritual compound is at once 
a most difficult and delicate matter. To set the elements free, recourse 
is had to all the other works of Xenophon, whom Joel regards as 
powerfully under the influence of Antisthenes and the Cynics, while 
Socrates' personality is further elicited from Platonic and Aristotelian 
sources as well. Whatever these several witnesses attest in common 
may be accepted as genuine for Socrates. The historical value of 
the Memorabilia is therefore discredited, since, instead of an impartial 
or complete revelation of the Socratic genius, this Uterary fiction of 
Xenophon possesses all the limitations imposed upon it by the Cynic 
bias of the writer, all the gradations from the truth that a portrayal of 
Socrates necessarily had, resurrected before the Cynic imagination. 
The effort to reconstruct the Socratic archetype of Xenophon and 
of Plato may almost appear a vain quest, but Joel's minute investi- 
gation of all the details involved brings us at any rate nearer to the 
desired goal of a true conception of that towering personality. 

^vixpwvros iwonrniMveiixaTa. Recog. W. GILBERT. Editio maior. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1888. 

Xmophon's MemorahUien. Von L. Breitenbach. 6. Auflage, R. Miicke. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1889. 

Xmophon's Memorabilia of Socrates. With Introduction and Notes, by S. R. 
WnsTANs. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1890. 

I Diimmler, 1889; Natorp, 1890; Richter, Xenophon Studien (Leipzig, 1893); 
Klett, 1893; Birt, 1893; Joel, 1893-1901; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 1901-5. Cf., 
too, W. Windelband, History of Ancient Philosophy (New York, 1899). 
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Xmophwi's Memorabilia. Edited on the basis of the Breitenbach-Mucke edition. 
By J. R. Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1903. 

Numerous German school editions of the Memorabilia have 
appeared and that of Breitenbach is an old acquaintance. An Amer- 
ican edition based upon it has recently been prepared by Professor 
J. R. Smith. The excellent critical edition of Gilbert records various 
manuscript readings and variations from other texts, as well as con- 
jectures of modem scholarship. Gilbert rejects Mem. i. 4 as Stoic 
and not Socratic teaching, and while recognizing the destructive 
criticism of the Krohn-Hartman school, seeks to hold a middle course 
between extremes. Bosanquet has recently come to the defense of 
the Memorabilia: 

At any rate, I have made my protest and tried to show that the Memorabilia 
deserves better treatment than of late it has received, and that the connection 
of virtue with knowledge — so far from being an obsolete platitude — means some- 
thing to which our age is blind, because thought and knowledge have lost for us 
the depth and sting of meaning which they had for Xenophon's Socrates.' 

Die Prapositionen bei Xenophon (im besonderen iyA, irp4, iir^p, i/i^l, &vtI, lueri, aiv). 

Von F. Westphal. Freienwalde a. O., Progr., 1888. 
Die Prapositionen bei Herodot u. andern Historikern. Von Rbt. Helbing. 

Wurzburg, 1904. 
Was ergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch Xenophons in der Anabasis, etc. Von 

A. JoosT. Berlin, 1892. 
Index in Xenophontis Memorabilia. By C. M. Gloth and M. F. Kellogg. 

Cornell Studies, Vol. XI. Ithaca, 1900. 

The dualism of Xenophon's style and the complexity of his vocabu- 
lary have naturally occasioned active investigation. The value of 
the index mentioned above might have been greatly enhanced by 
quoting the context of each reference, although this Umitation does 
not affect the importance of the book as a special verbal index to the 
Memorabilia. 

Helbing's statistics cover the history of prepositions in the historians 
from Herodotus to Zosimus, and the book contains an amazing 
array of figures, references, and isolated details. Statistical compila- 
tions of this sort are of the greatest value to careful interpreters of such 
phenomena, and for this reason Joost's work constitutes an important 

I "Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates," The International Journal of Ethics, 
July, 1905. 
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contribution to our present armory of highly specialized philological 
apparatus, some clue to which may be found upon pp. 13-15. While 
it is questionable whether these researches into s)ntitactical problems 
of the Anabasis should have rested upon the text of Hug, nevertheless 
this immense collection of facts, bearing upon the use of articles, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, upon noun and verb constructions, and various 
particles is unquestionably of assistance to a definition of Xenophon's 
syntax and style. The peculiarities' of Xenophon's individual style 
and vocabulary have recently been made the basis for determining the 
authorship of the disputed Minor Works. Norden's^ contention that 
Xenophon's naivet6 has been overestimated is in opposition to the 
time-honored theory of Blass and recognizes the great influence even 
upon Xenophon of the artificialities of the contemporary rhetorical 
movement. That Xenophon is not a model of Atticism is, of course, 
well known; some of the faults of his style and departures from the 
purity of the Attic vocabulary are pointed out and severely criticized 
in Rutherford's New Phrynichus (London, 1881), where it is observed 
(p. 163) that Xenophon's diction is an anticipation of the common 
dialect. 

Accordingly it is contrary to all reason to treat Xenophon as a genuine Attic 
writer and to apply to him the same standard that may justly be applied to Aris- 
tophanes, Plato, and the Orators. As it is, there is every reason to believe that 
his text has already suffered in this way, and that early critics have made corrections 
of the same kind as modem editors have recently been introducing.' 

Another theorist^ holds that the development of Xenophon's style 
lies h. a constantly closer approximation to pure Attic usage. Hirzel, 
in Der Dialog (Leipzig, 1895), bases his suggestive but not altogether 
convincing theory regarding the evolution of Xenophon's literary 
activity, upon the influence of the Socratic dialogue on the technique 
of that literary composition. A betrayal of the Socratic influence 
upon the form of the Memorabilia is traced in its dialectic, and by 
reason of this external manifestation, the Memorabilia is regarded as 

1 H. Richards, Classical Review, Vol. XIII, 1899, p. 344. 

2 E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898). 

3 Cf. also C. F. Smith, "Poetical Words and Constructions in Xenophon's Ana- 
basis," Proceedings oj the American Philological Association, Vol. XXXIII, 1902, 
p. xxxiv. 

4 J. A. Simon, Entwickelung des xenophonteischen Stils. Diiren, Progr., 1887. 
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the earliest of Xenophon's literary achievements ; while a declination 
from that literary standard is regarded as a criterion of a waning of the 
Socratic influence and consequently marks a removal in time from 
that great inspiration. 

Xenophon's Anabasis: Books i-iv. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 

by F. W. Kelsey and A. C. Zenos. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1895. 
Xenophon's Anabasis: Seven Books. W. R. Harper and James Wallace. 

New York: American Book Co., 1893. 
Xenophon's Anabasis: The First Four Books. W. W. Goodwin and J. W. 

White. Boston: Girm & Co. 
Xenophon's Anabasis: The First Four Books. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Vocabulary. C. F. Smith and Campbell Bonner. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1906. 

The merits of the various American editions of the Anabasis are 
too well known to require extended comment in this place. It may 
be well, though, to dwell upon the bibliographic helps supplied in 
Professor Kelsey's well-equipped edition which stimulate collateral 
work along the lines of literature, history, and military antiquities 
and give information about the leading editions of the Anabasis; 
the lists of idioms and phrases, too, are an important feature. Harper 
and Wallace's edition includes books v-vii for sight-reading, while 
the lists of grouped words — nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and verbs — ^are, undoubtedly, peda- 
gogically valuable. The illustrated dictionary of Professors White 
and Morgan that accompanies Goodwin and White's edition is not 
only admirable in its way, but actually attains to the dignity of an 
encyclopaedia in miniature, in its completeness and in the compression 
of its information upon the meaning and use of words, English and 
Latin word-relations, upon manners, customs, military organization 
and equipment; the 124 groups of words etymologically related will 
be foimd invaluable for the purpose they are meant to serve. Special 
notice is given to Xenophon's poetic and un- Attic words and idioms 
in the excellent vocabulary of the edition of Professor Smith; this 
edition, though independent and most conservative, follows in general 
the text of (jemoU, whose critical edition of the Anabasis (Leipzig, 
1899) is the leading one of the day, marking a distinct advance in 
Anabasis studies. 
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The Oeconomicus of Xenophon. With Introduction, Summaries, Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, and Full Indexes. By H. A. Holden. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

The Cyropaedia 0} Xenophon. By H. A. Holden. Cambridge: 1887-90. 

While the Anabasis has claimed the major portion of interest of 
Xenophontean editors, the Cyropaedia and the Oeconomicus have 
fomid a most worthy interpreter in Dr. Holden whose masterly 
editions of these two much neglected works of Xenophon are a 
veritable contribution to classical scholarship. The Holden edition 
of the Cyropaedia is a storehouse of learning that almost takes rank 
with the great editions of Mayor and Friedlaader; the elaborate 
introduction, the model notes, critical appendix, and copious indices 
bring together into astonishingly brief compass the necessary infor- 
mation for an intelligent reading of what Dak)ms has called Xeno- 
phon's opus magnum.^ Finally, no library' of Xenophon is complete 
without the text editions of Marchant which will present the opera 
omnia in five convenient volumes, in the attractive form of the new 
Oxford Bibliotheca. 

1 The American neglect of this classic is surprising. Gleason's edition (New 
York: American Book Co., 1897) is not a critical one and merely offers in convenient 
form a part of Xenophon's text, with notes, as a change of pabulum for young 
students of the Anabasis. 

2 Reference should also be made to the suggestive essay on Xenophon, in 
Mahaffy's The Progress of HeUenism in Alexander's Empire, chap. i. 



